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and more scientific units for description than small political divisions. Each 
chapter is supplemented by helpful summaries, questions and suggestions. 

Exercises in Practical Geography on the British Isles. By Cyril R. 
Dudley. Maps. 60 pp. With supplement ; The London Area. By J. A. 
White. 8 pp., maps. George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1911. is. 8x6^- 

The author provides a manual of exercises in Geography for a limited area. 
The plan is deductive, in the main, and the book is designed for children in 
intermediate grades. England is studied from fourteen, Scotland from eight and 
Ireland from seven maps. Each map presents but one or two kinds of data and 
is followed with questions based on the map, or calling for comparisons or cor- 
relations involving two or more maps. Thus rainfall and altitude are cor- 
related; railroads and cities or products; topography and roads, or occupations; 
place relations and commercial connections, etc. In this way, while the funda- 
mentals of Geography are being discovered, the places are learned and always 
connected with a reason. An atlas should be used with the exercises. Two 
brief supplements, one on the London District and one on the Wirral Peninsula, 
illustrate a suggestive method of treating Home Geography. G. D. Hubbard. 

System der Welthandelslehre. Ein Lehr und Handbuch des internationalen 
Handels. Von Dr. Joseph Hellauer. Erster Band : Allgemeine Welthandels- 
lehre. 1. Teil. xviand482pp. Puttkammer& Miihlbrecht, Berlin, 1910. M. 10. 
9'A x tyi. 

A systematic and thorough treatment of the more general phases of interna- 
tional commerce. This volume, the only one published as yet, deals with the 
broader phases of the development of international commerce, such as its organi- 
zation, commercial treaties, financial exchanges, etc. It is a good book both for 
advanced commercial courses and also as a work of reference. The remainder 
of the work will treat of the more special divisions of the subject, such as com- 
munications, transportation, etc. 

Agricultural Instruction in the Public High Schools of the United 
States. By Clarence Hall Robison, Ph.D. 205 pp., map and index. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1911. ioyixb%. 
Gives a brief historical sketch of agricultural education, classifies the agencies 
that carry it on, shows the importance of agricultural instruction in the high 
schools, outlines the methods of teaching agriculture in a number of typical high 
schools and presents a great deal of detailed information on the purposes and 
methods of instruction in this branch. A large part of the material was col- 
lected by the author by personal visits to schools, universities, agricultural col- 
leges, officers and teachers in a number of states. 

GENERAL 

The Dlind of Primitive Man. By Franz Boas, x and 294 pp. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 191 1. $1.50. 7^x5^. 

This is a series of lectures which Prof. Boas has twice delivered in communi- 
ties as widely sundered as Boston and Mexico. Each lecture, now become a 
chapter in a volume whose title is most attractive, has received preliminary pre- 
sentation in various publications. It will be found convenient that this volume 
includes the author's views upon the changes in our own community which mark 
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the progress of the second generation of Immigrant stock. This paper has been 
roundly discussed, it has been somewhat sharply attacked and is still sub judice; 
it is distinctly advantageous, therefore, that now we may study it in connection 
with the scheme of which it forms an integral part in the author's order of de- 
velopment. 

This inclusion shows that the volume contains some material that is by no 
means to be classed as pertaining to primitive man. There is other of the sort. 
In fact when we segregate the material of this kind, the amount of material 
herein which may be classed as primitive man's psychology is slight in extent 
and of diffuse treatment. It is all interesting, but does it really carry the title? 

Inasmuch as I have the privilege of my signature I feel it proper to write 
personally in this matter. A work of this sort is secondary; it must, to have 
value, sum up the results of observation directed upon the minds of many men 
all primitive and living under primitive conditions or under such an approach 
thereto as will admit of our removing the alien factor which we have introduced 
by our coming. Now where is this basic material to be found? "Unfortunately," 
says Prof. Boas with whole, truth, "the descriptions of the state of mind of primi- 
tive people, such as are given by most travellers, are too superficial to be used 
for psychological investigation." In this our author confesses that the foundation 
is lacking to such studies. The only foundation can lie in the intimate examina- 
tion which shall set forth clearly and with quick sympathy what this and that 
primitive man thinks and how he thinks it. 

Because of an act of self-abnegation it is not in contravention of proper 
modesty that I note that I have made such a study of one primitive folk. It 
takes years for that sort of thing. The babes whom I have seen fondled in 
savage arms have come to maturity and have gone to savage ends or have set- 
tled down as leaders of their slim communities. It seemed to me that in all 
these years of study, much of it spent in daily life and abundant observation, I 
might have fitted myself to describe the psychology of just that one race, the 
Polynesian of the South Sea. That book I have written, and having written I 
have again read it, more than 100,000 words ; without regret I have put it aside ; 
it is not the book of the savage mind, not the Polynesian mind which I had hoped 
to record. There are yet unsolved problems of sense perception, of speech, of 
logical method ; the very principia are yet to find. Sometime I may return to the 
unfinished task, I hope that I may. But if there can be such failure of perform- 
ance in just one group of primitive minds, where is there any greater success in 
the comprehension of other groups? And without such work of the first degree 
the work of the second degree is without authority. We cannot establish the 
principles of mental activity until we have a clear comprehension of the nature 
and operation of mental acts. First must come the particular, and the particular 
is not always comprehensible. Drawing just from my own experience, why do 
the Hu-Mangareva speak of the "red rainbow" ? Is that optical or intellectual ? 
Or who can tell why all Polynesians on looking at a print rotate it through 
ninety degrees widdershins; is that optical? Or why do they say, and think, 
"down and up," "west or east?" Or why do so many of them in the finger count 
reckon the fingers which are turned down and not those stuck up ? If we fail to 
comprehend these little things we cannot go on to the greater. 

This volume of essays by Prof. Boas in a field which we must regard as un- 
tillable as yet will serve its own good end if it prove a challenge and a stimu- 
lus to ethnologists to provide the basic material. Just a beginning has been 
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made. In the Cambridge expedition to Torres Straits a few initial attempts 
were made to secure records along the methods of the new psychology. What- 
ever be the method employed the need is great for intelligent and appreciative 
collection of data. William Churchill. 

Burmese Self-Taught. (In Burmese and Roman Characters) with Phonetic 
Pronunciation. (Thimm's System.) By R. F. St. A. St. John, Hon. M.A. 
1 68 pp. E. Marlborough & Co., London, ign. $1.50. 7x5. 

This forms one of a series of pocket books for the study of alien languages 
according to a system which, in the case of the European languages, appears to 
include a laundry list in place of a chrestomathy. The guiding principle of the 
method seems to be a system of transliteration. The appeal in any such method 
must lie to the eye, it therefore creates an artificial Burmese which the eye of 
man never shall see. So far as the aim is to educate the ear and thence the 
speech organs through sight we see no advantage in this over the simpler method 
of learning the vernacular alphabet and its sound through the characters which 
will be always presented to the sight. An alphabet such as that of the Pali with 
its 32 consonants, 8 vowels and 3 diphthongs should entail no great task of 
acquisition for the adult student; and once acquired by the eye and the proper 
sounds enjoined upon the organs of speech there remains no need for the un- 
gainly columns of transliteration. Sixteen pages of this work are devoted to the 
alphabet and phonetics, the whole of the syntax of the language is crowded 
within exactly the same number of pages. Few languages are satisfactorily to 
be learned by sight alone, the difficulty is infinitely greater when the language is 
tonal ; this handbook dismisses the subject of the tones with scarcely more than a 
hint that therein lies the greatest difficulty. If the system of pronunciation prove 
feasible the vocabularies and lists of conversations topically arranged should 
assist the newcomer in the land. William Churchill. 

History of Geology. By Horace B. Woodward. (In series: A History of the 
Sciences.) viii and 204 pp., illustrations, bibliography and index. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York, 191 1. 75 cents. 6^x4^. 

According to this concise little volume the beginnings of recorded geologic 
observation date from. about 500 B. C. and even geologic theories developed as 
early as 300 B. C. From these foregleams the growth of the body of geologic 
truth is fascinatingly traced through Greek, Roman, and Monastic stages, into 
Zittel's "Heroic Age" in 1790-1820. Chapters II to IV recount the names and 
achievements, in a more or less biographical style, of a long list of founders of 
Geology. 

Over 350 persons connected with the science are mentioned, together with 
many organizations, — Surveys and Societies. The pioneer work of Sedgwick 
and Murchison in interpreting the structure and unraveling the succession of 
events in the early Paleozoic of the Lake Districts and much of Wales shows the 
method of geology and the great obstacles overcome in getting a start in strati- 
graphic geology. The fundamental work of Lyell and Dana in setting down the 
principles of Geology is graphically sketched. The brief chapter on Paleontol- 
ogy clearly sets forth the position of both those who would interpret geologic suc- 
cession on a life basis alone, and those who give large place to geographic 
changes, and physical geology in the solution of problems of geologic synchronism. 

G. D. Hubbard. 



